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at the time of partition, no responsible politician could
afford to offer the Communists and other agitators such a
heaven-sent seed bed for trouble as would be afforded- by
famine.
Not long after Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru let off his fire-
cracker, the official ^ programme for cultivation to save India
from the need to import foodstuffs was released. It was
supposed to be adequate for supplying stocks to meet the
deficiency by 1951, but it would be a great surprise to most
people if it were to do so. Even as a plan, it does not look
so good to me. I am no farmer and may not therefore be
as well supplied as I should be with accurate information
on land needs. All that one can say with certainty is that
the projected clearing of wasteland to the tune of 800,000
acres seems likely to meet but a fraction of the deficit of
four million tons of food.
Sinking of tube wells, irrigation schemes, import of
fertilisers for rice, and other measures are proposed. They
should help considerably. Best of all is the scheme, intended
to go into action almost at once, for converting some of the
acreage at present devoted to surplus crops, to the infinitely
more urgent task of growing food. That is a course which
could produce results in a hurry. But as one member of
the Indian Parliament very reasonably reminded the govern-
ment at the time, the only effective way of persuading
peasants to grow more of a specific crop is to make the
alternative food crop at least as attractive financially as the
surplus product it is desired to supplant; otherwise the
change-over from one crop to another can only be achieved
by the use of force.
Taking all aspects of the two-year plan into consideration,
it is a very open question whether it will go anywhere near
its avowed aim of making India independent of imported
foodstuffs. The schemes themselves are drawn on the
assumption that the monsoons will be favourable throughout
the period. It is an assumption history does not justify.